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Luncheon Discussions 
F. P. A. Branches 


November 4—Cincinnati: ‘*United States of 
Europe,” Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
November 14—Boston: “Europe Seven Years 
After the Armistice,” Mlle. Weiss, and 
other speakers to. be announced. 

November 14—Philadelphia: “United States 
of Europe,’ Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
and Dr. Christian L, Lange. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 





OR the moment the French political 

crisis has been solved. M. Caillaux 
has been dismissed. M. Painlevé, who con- 
tinues as Premier, has given up the War 
Office and taken over Caillaux’s port- 
folio. A Ministry of the Budget has been 
created, headed by M. Georges-Bonnet, 
formerly Under-Secretary of State to the 
Premier. M. Briand remains as Foreign 
Minister. Some of the new members of 
the Coalition, notably M. Daladier, the 
Minister of War, are friends of M. Her- 
riot. The significance of this new politi- 
cal combination may be interpreted as 
follows: 

M. Painlevé enjoys the confidence of the 
nation, on the issue of Morocco. M. Briand 
is also supported by a united public opin- 
ion because of his success at Locarno. The 
Left Bloc (the combination of Radicals and 
Socialists of whom M. Herriot was the 
ieader) offered the new Government a 
qualified support, but on the first test vote 
in the Chamber, November 3, a hundred 
Socialists as well as seventy-four other 
Deputies abstained from voting. As a 
result, Painlevé’s Government received a 
scant majority of only thirty-two. Its life 
is therefore at best precarious. 

The fall of M. Caillaux was foreseen 
weeks ago. M. Caillaux’s name has long 
been associated with the income tax. As 
the advocate of this tax, he came to be 
looked upon as a radical in fiscal matters, 
and was therefore cordially supported by 
the parties of the Left. These groups 
made his return from exile possible. But 
the situation had completely changed 
since he put forward the income tax. He 
was no longer the administrator of a pros- 
perous country, but the fiscal director of 
a nation impoverished by the war, bur- 
dened with internal and external debts, 
obliged to pay out of its ordinary revenues 
enormous pensions to the disabled soldiers 


and the greater part of the cost of recon- 
struction of ten devastated departments. 
The income tax, changed in significance, 
became almost popular among his former 
opponents, who were frightened at the 
idea of the more drastic measures, par- 
ticularly the capital levy, now insisted 
upon by the Left Bloc. Caillaux, opposed 
to the capital levy, and Minister of Fi- 
nance under a Left Coalition, thus found 
himself in a false situation. Unwilling to 
resign, the Cabinet was reconstituted 
without him. 

Nevertheless, it must be emphasized 
that the financial situation remains un- 
solved. The principal problems are: a 
balanced ‘budget, consolidation of the 
floating debt, payment of interest on the 
State bonds, and interallied debts. 

M. Caillaux attempted to obtain a bal- 
anced budget by the creation of new fineal 
resources, and theoretically achieved this. 
His proposed 1926 budget really included 
all the expenditures and placed such ad- 
ditional burdens on the tax-payers that no 
further increase of the taxes was believed 
possible. But even these sacrifices, which 
were agreed to, are today proving inade- 
quate. The recent fall of the france upset 
all calculations. Through a gold loan, the 
floating debt was to be consolidated, the 
securities carrying higher interest in pa- 
per francs were to be reduced, new sources 
of revenue were to be created, and the is- 
suance of Treasury notes, which in fact 
constituted disguised inflation, discontin- 
ued. But the very limited success of this 
loan (approximately only six billion of 
the hoped-for twenty billion francs were 
sold) has made probable the placing in cir- 
culation of new bank notes. This would 
not improve the international position of 
the franc. Thus resort must be had to 
other and extremely severe measures: 
i.e., reduction in the budget through the 
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consolidation of the internal loans and the 
scaling down of interest on them. The ad- 

vanced parties oppose this idea and de- 
mand instead a capital levy. The Cabinet, 

anxious for the support of the Socialists, 
cannot reject this far-reaching proposal 
vithout careful consideration. 

It is difficult to forsee the future. This 

iuch, however, is clear: the fall of the 

‘anc amounts to an evenly distributed and 

‘stematized levy on the greater part of 

ie movable capital; a capital levy would 

ot be easy to collect; a national first 
» ortgage on immovable property may per- 
aps be considered. In any event, the 
ders of State bonds had better under- 
‘and that it would be wiser to submit in 
time to a sacrifice which would at least 

ve a real, though reduced, value to their 
~ecurities through a lower interest rate, 
than to risk losing everything by excessive 
inflation. 

Finally, what of the interallied debts? 
The preceding explanation shows that 
France can hardly envisage at present the 
payment in gold of very large sums to 
her foreign creditors. The uncertainty 
of the reparations to come from Germany, 
the obligation to accept a part of her pay- 
ments in kind, the high tariff walls with 
which all the states are surrounding 
themselves, are so many difficulties added 
to France’s internal troubles. But the 
fall of M. Caillaux, due in part to his fail- 
ure at Washington, the possible recall of 
M. Daeschner, the nomination of M. Bé- 
renger, who is well known for his business 
ability, show that France sincerely desires 
to meet her international obligations. 
France only asks a little time. She knows 
that salvation will come neither from her 

ebtors nor her creditors, but from her- 
elf alone. She understands that onerous 
oreign support would only postpone the 
ecessary solution. She sees that she is 
riven to enormous and inevitable sacri- 
ices, L. WEISS, 
Editor, l’Europe Nouvelle. 


The French in Syria 


HE recent bombardment of Damas- 

cus has succeeded in attracting the 
ittention of the western world to a situa- 
tion which Syrians have long been try- 
ing to alter. The affair has made it ap- 
parent to every one that the French ad- 
ministration has not succeeded in quel- 
ling disorder, and it has not reduced anti- 


~-French sentiment in Syria. 


X 


Syrians are demanding that a radical 


change be made in the method of admin- 


~istering the French mandate. 


By Article 


~X XII. of the Covenant of the League of 


Nations it was recognized that certain 
communities formerly belonging, like 
Syria, to the Turkish Empire, had now 
reached “a stage of development where 
their existence as independent nations 
could be provisionally recognized, subject 
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to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone.”’ The 
French mandate, originally welcomed in 
the Lebanon district, but forced upon the 
Arab kingdom of the interior only by 
threat of arms, has been administered by 
means of more direct control than was 
anticipated. A liberal advisory control 
had been foreshadowed by the Covenant 
and by the Allies themselves, who had 
made the following declaration in Novem- 
ber, 1918: 


Far from wishing to impose upon the 
populations of these regions any particular 
institutions, the Allies have no other desire 
than to assure, by their support and by an 
effective assistance, the normal functioning 
of the governments and administrations 
which the populations have freely given 
themselves. 


The Druses were given to understand 
ihat the French would perpetuate the 
Turkish system whereby they would be 
permitted to nominate their own Governor 
subject to ratification by the occupying 
authorities. Instead, a French Governor 
against whom the Druses had expressed 
special antipathy was appointed to the 
district. And in Syria as a whole the ad- 
ministration of General Sarrail, the 
French High Commissioner, has been a 
reversal of the policy announced in No- 
vember, 1918. 

There is a demand that the spirit of 
this declaration and of the Covenant in- 
fuse the French administration. There is 
a further demand that some limit be 
named for the duration of the mandate 
in Syria, as has been done in the case of 
the British mandate in Iraq. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission, 
the body which reports to the League 
Council on the manner in which the 
terms of mandates are being carried out, 
has asked France for a supplementary 
report covering all political events in 
Syria during 1925. France has agreed 
to submit this supplementary report at 
the February meeting of the Com- 
mission, and has recalled General Sar- 
rail, the High Commissioner in Syria, to 
give an account of his administration. 
The four months’ delay involved in the 
preparation of the supplementary report, 
coupled with the failure of the League 
Council to despatch a commission of in- 
quiry to the mandated territory, has given 
Syrians reason to fear that the future pol- 
icy of the occupying authorities will be 
basically the same as it has been in the 
past. ELIzABETH MACCALLUM. 

F. P. A. Research Department. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916, by 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 1925, New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes & Co. An 
apologia which illustrates strikingly 
the ineptness of pre-war diplomacy. It 
is, for the critical reader, illuminating 
on points not intended by its author. 
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